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Eskimo /Art 


Eskimo people lived in the Canadian Arctic for some 5,000 years 
before the white man arrived, and for at least 3,000 of those years 
they produced distinctive works of art. 


The earliest known Eskimo art consisted of hand made tools and 
weapons fashioned from bone and ivory, and embellished with 
fine-line graphic designs in the likeness of humans or animals or 
mythical spirits. These carvings resulted from the Eskimos’ pride 
in craftsmanship. They were an outlet for their innate creativity. 
Equally important, they were a means of non-oral communica- 
tion, the Eskimos’ method of expressing their ideas to others 
before they learned to write. 


Though thousands of years old, it is only in the last two decades 
that Eskimo art has been discovered by the white man. And it is 
only in recent years that the deceptively simple soapstone and 
ivory carvings, the distinctive prints and the exquisite ceramics of 
the Eskimo have received world wide recognition as works of art. 


As Eskimo art evolves there is need to document the change, to 
have representative examples of the best of earlier periods and 
of succeeding times. 


Recognizing this need, Toronto Dominion Bank undertook, as its 
centennial project, in 1967, to establish the world’s finest, single, 
most comprehensive collection of the art of the Eskimo. The Bank 
did this both as a practical contribution to the understanding and 
appreciation of Eskimo art by all Canadians and as a means of 
focusing attention on the Canadian north and its tremendous 
potential. 


This booklet contains just a few outstanding examples of the 
extraordinary work of Eskimo artists in the Toronto Dominion 
collection. This is work that has, in a few short years, progressed 
from being described as ‘‘native carvings’ to being recognized 
as sculpture—and from being called ‘primitive prints’ to being 


regarded as graphic art, produced by artists who happen to be 
Eskimos. 


We no longer admire these as ethnic curios but because they are 
creative works of art. 
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One way to understand the content of folk art is not to take its information 
too literally. Stories become taller and more exaggerated as they are told 
and retold. The wish as father to the thought is doubtlessly a universal 
concept — Paul Bunyan and Ti-Jean are bigger than life itself. The MAN 
CARRYING A BEAR ON HIS BACK by an unknown artist from Sugluk 
belongs to their kind and he is just as real and just as big. In this carving 
the great importance of scale is beautifully illustrated: the enormous boots, 
trousers, arms, and parka in relation to the small but strong head; all these 
volumes emphasized by the straight and strong diagonal lines which move 
one’s eyes upwards from boots to head and downwards again through the 
sinking shapes of the dead bear’s body. Such simple and strong carvings 
are no longer produced in Sugluk; today’s carvings are far more sophisti- 
cated than those of earlier periods. 


Another characteristic of good Eskimo art is that it does not need to depend 
on actual size to be impressive. The whalebone carving of a STANDING 
MAN by Sangitsi from Arctic Bay is only six inches high and the ivory 
BEAR by Paulassie from Lake Harbour only five. What makes such small 
carvings so impressive is their feeling for scale, i.e. their simplicty of well 
related proportions which make a carving appear much larger than it really 
is. Another significant comparison between the two carvings reveals the 
exchange of personalities between human and animal worlds. Such inter- 
changes are not uncommon among people who live close to nature and 
who see therefore the connection between man and nature very strongly 
and clearly. As long as the Eskimos will live with nature, their art will reflect 
this relationship. Eventually this relationship will be replaced by more 
sophisticated points of view which will also change their art. 


Sense of humour is another important characteristic of Eskimo art and 
life. This does not mean that all Eskimos walk through life joking and 
smiling, as we are often led to believe. Yet a simple joke and a loud laugh 
here and there enhance the often bleak lives of Eskimos and provide a 
comic relief where otherwise fear, sadness, and gloom might make their 
existence unbearable. Peter Angotik’s OTTERS AND FISH illustrates this 
sense of humour very well: the otters fooling around playfully while 
engaged in securing their livelihood. At the same time, the wonderfully 
smooth and round forms of the creatures are worked into a joyful com- 
position of curves and counter-curves, playfully interlocking as do the 
clowning otters. This carving surely is a great example of folk art — as 
cheerful as a song and as vivid as a polka. Yet the gently curved shapes also 
contain a melodious serenity that is enhanced by the beauty of the stone. 


These two carvings, so conspicuously different in most regards, never- 
theless share an important Eskimo art characteristic — the dramatic 
ingenuity to translate thoughts and ideas into an exciting visual form. 
Thus Tiktak’s WOMAN is much more than a conventional female figure. 
Instead, it becomes a symbolic image in which the upper body is trans- 
formed into a vessel-shape — perhaps as a symbol of fertility or abundance, 
or perhaps as a symbol of the ever-caring mother of the family. Similarly, 
Oshaweetuk’s OWL is not merely a representation of a bird laying an egg, 
but becomes a humorous description of this bird (and its action) with a 
nearly human personality. In both carvings the importance of the rich visual 
form — well-shaped volumes and interesting surfaces — is of as much 
concern to the artists as is the representation of the subject matter. (Tiktak 


is from Rankin Inlet in the Keewatin District and Oshaweektuk is from Cape 
Dorset on Baffin Island.) 


Among the various themes used by the contemporary Eskimo carvers, birds 
are one of the most favoured. There are many reasons for this and, in fact, 
the tradition of bird carvings in the Eastern Arctic goes back over two 


thousand years. Originally, bird carvings were used as amulets with the 
idea of obtaining the bird spirits’ assistance in hunting and living. Also, it 
was thought that amulets would assure the transfer of many desirable 
qualities from the animal world to the wearer of the charms. This idea is 
still partially practiced today, when Eskimos use the names of birds and 
animals as their own. The carvings of today, however, are no longer magical 
- objects but show the skill and delight of the artists in their subject matter 
or are memories of times past. The contemplative B/RD by Adamie from 
Povungnituk is a beautiful example of a carving which was created ob- 
viously for its own sake and completely free of any symbolic purpose or any 


additional meaning. 


These two monumental carvings, the WALRUS HEAD by Ugyuk of Whale- 
cove made of whalebone and the MAN WRINGING A SEALSKIN LINE by 
Johnnie Inukpuk from Port Harrison illustrate yet another aspect of con- 
temporary Eskimo art. It is an attitude or style which might be called 
“expressionist” and which resembles the 20th century art movement that 
was practiced in both Europe and North America. Characteristic of this 
style is the emphasis on strength, drama, and rawness as opposed to ele- 
gance, calm, and beauty. Eskimo artists such as Johnnie Inukpuk and Ugyuk 
are completely unaware of this style development as such, but powerful 
artists that they are, they have intuitively resorted to it because it suits 
their intentions and their instincts. One of the miracles of contemporary 
Eskimo art is freedom from tradition plus the ability of the artists to come 


‘through with an expressive style that is truly their own yet characteristic 
of the entire people. 


Indian /Art 


As with all peoples of the world, the most accurate record we 
have of the early way of life of the Indian of Canada is through 
his art. 


When the white man arrived on this continent, he successively 
made contact with the various tribes, each with its own particular 
culture —its own language, its own way of life, and its own dis- 
tinctive artistic style. There were Huron and Iroquois in the east, 
the Algonkian, Chippewa and Cree in the mid-Canada forests, 
and tribes such as the Haida on the west coast, to name just a few. 
Each utilized whatever materials were available to them in their 
area to create things of exquisite, simple beauty. 


To Indians, the concept embodied in the words “‘art’’ and ‘‘artist’’ 
had little meaning. To them, everything they made had a function. 
With the possible exception of those living on the Pacific north- 
west coast, Indian artisans regarded themselves as ‘‘craftsmen”, 
while recognizing that some among them were more skilled 
than others. 


Whatever object the Indian created, whether it was for daily use 
or spiritual use, he decorated. He seems always to have had a 
passion for decoration, for beautifying everything he created —his 
home, his clothing, his religious artifacts, his implements of war 
and work. In his passion for decoration, he developed one of the 
world’s most outstanding folk arts. At his best, he created many 
examples of what we would today unhesitantly describe as 
fine art. 


We have come to realize that Indian artists were experimenting 
with abstract and symbolic art long before the white man. There 
can be no doubt that many acclaimed artists of this century have 
been strongly influenced by the bold colours, the virility and 
directness, the rhythm, and balance of Indian art. 


The works shown on the following pages of this booklet are 
selected from the renowned Indian collection at the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto. They were chosen for Toronto Dominion by 
Dr. E. S. Rogers, curator of the museum’s ethnology department, 
and illustrated by artist Dudley Witney. 
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Pointed Snowshoes (965.117.23) L. 5’5” 
Mistassini Cree, Lake Mistassini, Quebec 
Swallow-tail Snowshoes (956.160.5) L. 34” 

_Montagnais, Escoumains, Quebec 


Round-toed Snowshoes (HK 136) L. 52” 
Taku, Lake Atlin, Northern British Columbia 


The Indians of the Subarctic, Athapaskans and Algonkians, exploited by 
hunting and fishing a harsh environment where the winters were 
extremely cold, long and the ground snow covered. The men searched 
continually for animals with which to feed their families. To traverse the 
snow, snowshoes were the ideal item being light but with a broad bearing 
surface so that the individual would not sink deeply into the snow. Snow- 
shoe styles varied. In the east, large round ones were worn. They became 
longer and narrower as one proceeded westward. The frames were made 
of white birch and the lacings of caribou hide. Tassels of coloured wool 
acquired from traders were sometimes appended and may have formerly 
had a ritual significance. Snowshoes, although it cannot be proven, were 
probably an Indian invention that originated in the region of the Great 
Lakes thousands of years ago. Europeans quickly adopted snowshoes and, 
of course, still use them. 


Coat (HK901)L.41”7 
Iroquois? Ontario 


- Jacket (HK 588) L. 18” 
Assiniboin, Manitoba 


Clothing styles varied among the Indians of Canada, each region having 
its own rather distinctive dress. After the arrival of Europeans, the form 
of dress began to change, slowly at first, but later much more rapidly. The 
Indians of the Eastern Woodlands were among the first to receive cloth 
from the traders. From cloth they at first duplicated their traditional hide 
costumes but later clothing was made in partial imitation of European 
styles, such as the coat belonging to John Tecumseh Henry. 

Besides cloth, trade beads were introduced and used in decorating items 
of clething. During the last century, both men’s and women’s costumes 
among the Plains Indians were often almost completely covered with 
beads, such as the man’s jacket illustrated. Plains decoration tended to 
be geometric although floral designs did occur among the Blackfeet. In 
contrast to the geometric beaded designs, the Plains Indians painted real- 
istic and pictorial scenes on bison robes. 


Raven Rattle (HN 903) L. 13” 
Tsimshian -Nass River, British Columbia 


Among the North Pacific Coast Indians, rattles, whistles and drums with 
hide heads were the common musical instruments employed during ritual 
performances. Drums, though, were not acquired until during the last 
century. Rituals might be performed for the initiation of the youth into a 
society such as the Hamatsa or “Cannibal Society” of the Kwakiutl, or by a 
shaman during a curing ceremony or as part of a Potlatch undertaken to 
elevate a person in social status. Rituals, such as the Hamatsa, were 
elaborate affairs which took many weeks of preparation. A skilled task was 
the carving and painting of the masks and rattles used. Rattles were of two 
styles — spherical ones that were decorated with carvings in relief or 
sometimes undecorated and elongated rattles in the shape of a raven, as 
shown here, with figures carved in the round of the back. The figures 
depicted on both styles of rattles were of supernatural spirits or beings. 


“Black Fish” Fin (HN 619) L. 171/2” 
Tsimshian2 Nass River, British Columbia 


The Indians of the North Pacific Coast were conscious of social status in a 
fashion comparable to behavior in our own society. Inherited social 
position was validated through giving a Potlatch feast. Men of rank and 
their followers from surrounding communities were invited. At the feast 
they were given numerous gifts. Later the recipients had to make return 
gifts, often with interest. The Potlatch givers gained much esteem when they 
could give away and destroy vast quantities of goods. At the same time, the 
individual for whom the Potlatch was given could thereafter enjoy the 
privileges of his new position such as singing certain songs, recounting his 
clan’s myths and wearing certain ritual costumes. The carving of the “Black 
Fish” fin (killer whale), representing an ancestral spirit could be part of 
such a costume or might be secured to the top of a person’s coffin if the 
deceased had earlier in life validated the right to do so. 


Mask, “The Great Defender” (HD 12635) H. 12” 
Iroquois—Six Nations Reserve, 
_ Brantford, Ontario 


False Face Masks, such as this one were made and used by the Iroquoian 
peoples of southern Ontario and New York State, inhabitants of the 
Eastern Woodlands. The masks, of many styles, represent spirits who had 
power over and caused diseases. The masks were worn by members of 
the ‘False Face Society”, a “medical fraternity” whose members’ primary 
task was to cure the sick. An individual when ill might have a dream which 
indicated to him that he should request the False Faces for a cure. The 
members of the society gathered at the home of the patient and wearing 
the masks and carrying turtle shell rattles performed rituals to drive out 
the disease-making spirits. Members of the False Face Society not only 
performed at the request of the sick but each spring and fall enacted 
rituals throughout the village to cleanse it of the evil influences of the 
spirits of disease and the society participated in the great mid-winter 
festival of the Iroquois. 
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Cradle Board (961.85.5) L. 32’ 
Iroquois, Caughnawaga Reserve, 
Montreal, Quebec 


Wooden cradle boards, ideal devices for caring for infants, were used by 
the Indians of the Eastern Woodlands and some inhabitants of the Eastern 
Subarctic. Some Western Subarctic Indians made them of bark. Shortly 
after birth, a baby was secured in it and for the next year or two spent most 
of its life safely protected in this manner. Sphagnum moss was used as an 
absorbent. The cradle board with infant securely bound within it could be 
conveniently carried on the mother’s back using only a tumpline. 

When not being so transported, the cradle board could be hung on the 
branch of a tree or propped against the trunk. If the cradle board fell over, 
the hoop in front protected the infant from harm. Many cradle boards were 
devoid of decoration but others had incised patterns carved on the back. 
These designs may have been inspired by Dutch wood carvers living in 
New York. This has yet to be proven. Yet the skill with which they were 
made.is remarkable. 
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